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VICTORIES OLD AND NEW: THE AUSTRALIAN VICTORY PARADE CONTINGENT PASSING NELSON’S FAMOUS FLAGSHIP 
A SECTIONAL DRAWING OF WHICH APPEARS IN THIS ISSUE; AND (BELOW) H.M.A.S. SHROPSHIRE ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH. 


Continued .} 





HE Australian con- 
tingent which will 

take part in the London 
Victory Day parade 
arranged for to-day, 
June 8, arrived at Ports- 
mouth in H.M.A.S. 
Shropshire on May 30. 
The contingent numbers 
250 and includes repre- 
sentatives of the Austra- 
lian Navy, Army and 
Air Force, and of the 
women’s services — the 
W.R.A.N.S., A.W.A.S., 
W.A.A.A.F. and Red 
Cross. It is commanded 
by Major-General K. W. 
Eather, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.S.C. (U.S.A.), known 
to his men as ** Pharlap” 
because of the speed of 
his campaigns in New 
Guinea. He saw service 
(Continued opposite. 





in the Middle East, New 
Guinea and Borneo. 
Three V.C.s are included: 
Sergeant R. R. Rattey, a 
New South Wales farmer; 
Private F. Partridge 
(both of these decora- 
tions were won on 
Bougainville); and Private 
R. Kelliher, an Irishman 
who has lived in Aus- 
tralia for ten years and 
won his award at Nad- 
zab, New Guinea. 
H.M.A.S. Shropshire was 
completed in 1929 and 
was transferred to the 
R.A.N. in June 1943 to 
replace Canberra, sunk 
in August 1942. A 
sectional drawing of 
H.M.S. Victory appears 
as a supplement in this 
issue. 
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C= of the more sprightly of our contemporaries— 

one normally somewhat critical of the present 
“* free-for-all ’’— 
prefaced its latest leading article on the European 


American political and economic 
food crisis with the headline ‘“ Full Troughs 
and Empty Plates.”” At first I took the former 
part of this arresting phrase to be a not very 
mannerly reference to the somewhat full plates 
of our American allies, but in this, happily, I 
was mistaken. On studying the article—and it 
repaid study—I found that the word “‘ trough”’ 
was to be taken in its literal sense. The com- 
plaint against the Americans was not that they 
were eating too much compared with their 
European brethren, but that, at a time when 
men were starving, they were feeding surplus 
food to pigs. 

I have the utmost sympathy with those who 
wish to see the more fortunate nations, includ- 
ing even our anything but overfed selves, 
tighten their belts for a season in order to save 
the rest of mankind from unspeakable disaster. 
But I am not very happy about the agricul- 
tural wisdom of those urban-minded philanthrop- 
ists—and most of us in these days are very 
urban-minded—who suppose that the best way 
to do this is by starving or destroying the 
world‘s flocks and herds, its pigs and poultry, 
in order to pursue on the largest possible scale 
the monocultural growing of grain. For this, 


even if effective in the short run, is merely to. 


repeat for philanthropic reasons the same short- 
sighted and destructive rape of the earth that 
financial interests have perpetrated for profit 
during the last three decades over ever-widening 
areas of America, Australia and South Africa. 
Sixty-one per cent. of the -soil of the United 
States was suffering before the war from serious 
soil erosion brought about by the very method 
of large-scale, single-purpose farming which we 
are now told is the only way to provide enough 
food to save mankind from starvation. The 
trouble is that the world of nature is governed 
by certain laws which one can only break at 
the expense of inevitable consequences. One of 
the things the earth needs—mere 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


hitherto been practicable. It is now, for instance, 
possible to fell trees at an infinitely more rapid rate 
than it was a few years ago. With the aid of bull- 
dozers, steam-saws, and the like, one can destroy an 





! THE ROYAL FAMILY AT OVER-SEAS HOUSE: } 
AN INFORMAL VISIT. 











THE KING AND QUEEN TALKING TO SERVICEWOMEN OF THE 
EMPIRE DURING AN INFORMAL VISIT TO THE HEADQUARTERS OF 
THE OVER-SEAS LEAGUE ON MAY 28. 
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possesses sufficient standing timber, that is, one can 
. make money hand over fist or—if one is a good State 
socialist and not profit-minded—acquire a prodigious 
quantity of material for building purposes, pit-props, 


and the like. But—and here is the caveat—only 
for a time: only for so long as one can cash 
in on the accumulated timber harvests of the 
past. One’s machinery cannot ‘expedite the 
speed of replacement of the trees felled by 
a single hour. It can no more accelerate the 
rate of growth of a tree—or a cabbage—than 
it can accelerate the rate of growth of a child. 
It can enable us to rob nature, but it cannot 
enrich nature. It has no effect whatever on 
the laws of natural growth. 

That, for a townsman, is no doubt a very 
irritating thought. But it is only the first of 
the many disturbing phenomena that confront 
the Cockney observer when he applies his quick 
intelligence to matters rural. If one tries to 
take out of the earth the maximum output 
with the minimum outlay, one presently finds 
oneself in trouble. The cleverer and slicker one 
is, and the greater one’s initial success, the 
greater the subsequent trouble. For Nature 


is an inexorable bargainer. She never gives 
anything for nothing; she cannot under any 
circumstances be cheated. If you give her 


nothing, she will return nothing. If you give 
her half-measure, she will return half-measure. 
The grasping cleverness of Big Business and 
Big Bureaucracy cannot alter her laws by an 
iota. She is as unaccommodating as the Bank of 
England in a slump. 

So, our sprightly contemporary notwithstand- 
ing, empty troughs do not necessarily mean full 
plates. By Nature’s flawless balance, the amount 
in the trough and the amount in the plate 
will probably be found to increase in exact ratio 
as they correspond to one another. The condition 
of natural productivity is health, and health, 
like Mr. Litvinoff’s peace, is one and indivisible. 
For the earth to be perfectly healthy, everything 
must have enough to eat and nothing must 
have too much. Indeed, the world would appear 
to have been designed on the basis of 
a perpetual and mutual picnic. We 





inanimate matter though it may seem 
to a townsman—is food. The foods of 
the soil are the waste and decaying 
products of beast and vegetable ; where 
these are lacking the soil dies as surely 
as a human being dies whose natural 
food is withheld from him. It can 
no more subsist permanently on doses 
of artificial chemical stimulants than 
a man or woman can live permanently 
on drugs. The result of any attempt 
to subsist on such a diet is disease 
and ultimately death, whether for 
man or soil. Hence the deserts of the 
Middle East and so much of Asia 
and Africa. For we are not the first 
civilisation in which townsmen in their 
greed or haste to gather the fruits 
of the earth have destroyed, through 
their ignorance of agriculture, the 
earth itself. 

A townsman’s conception of agri- 
culture is founded on the factory 
round which the modern town has 
grown. It is essentially mechanical 
and predatory. Machinery having 
increased output almost out of 
measure in the factory, machinery, 





all—soil, plants, beasts, men—live on 
one another ; and what in the process 
of nature we discard becomes the food 
of some other creature. To suppose 
that any one of us can consume 
some other while escaping ultimate 
consumption oneself is to suppose 
that the world is made on an en- 
tirely different basis from what it 
is. We cannot alter it by inventing 
mechanical knives and forks. 

What we want to study, if we 
are to avert famine now and worse 
famine hereafter, are the laws of 
nature—in other words, the laws of 
health. In the last hundred years 
too much of our thought and 
ingenuity has gone to find ways of 
cheating and robbing one another: 
too little to the only real way of 
enrichment, which is mutual and 
universal enrichment. We have cre- 
ated wonderful machines for des- 
troying men quickly, but none for 
enhancing their physical, mental and 
Spiritual stature. We have created 
wonderful machines for increasing 





it is held, can increase output to a ” 
corresponding degree in the field. 
And the object of factory production 
being to get the maximum return 
for the minimum outlay, the proper 
object of farming must be the same. yar 
These two great fallacies seem to 
me to permeate and vitiate the 
whole thinking of our urban pro- Ma 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET, 


St. James’s, when nearly 2000 people were present. 
all ps of the Empire and in a wide variety of uniforms, mounted a 


were more than 


The royal yp its way ug 
500 Servicemen and women from every Dominion, 
with several of whom the King and Queen chatted. r ties 


THEIR MAJESTIES ON THE VISIT, ARRIVING AT OVER-SEAS HOUSE. 


On May 28 the King and Queen, unexpectedly accompanied by Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret, paid an informal visit to the headquarters of the Over-Seas League at 
Representatives of Victory Day contingents from 
guard of honour in the court- 

f the building, in one of which 
Colonies, and 
signed 


h the rooms o 





India, and sixteen 
and the two 
the visitors’ book before lea’ 


WHO UNEXPECTEDLY ACCOMPANIED 


Over-Seas House, 


the rate at which we garner, pro- 
cess and remould the fruits of the 
earth, but none for enriching and 
so increasing the ultimate produc- 
tivity of the earth itself. It ‘is 
time we learnt to look to the 
whole instead of to the part. The 
ox is man’s brother and so are the 
Swine: so are the trees and the blades 








gressives about the land, both the 
capitalist variety and the socialist variety. 
For fallacies they are. 


Machinery cannot increase 
the productivity of the soil, though it may enable one 
to gather its fruits at a far more rapid rate than has 


entire forest in a few days. Instead of having to 
do so before the sap starts to rise, one can apparently 
do so now at any time of the year without robbing 
the timber of its commercial properties. If one 





soil. We are 
dependent on one another, and, if any of us try 
to grow rich at the expense of some other, it is not 
richer we grow, but poorer; not fuller, but hungrier. 


of corn and the worms turning in the 
all part of one vast growing whole, 


N.B.—-Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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PRE-VIEW OF THE VICTORY PARADE: 
THE MECHANISED COLUMN’S REHEARSAL. 
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' PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE IN THE MALL DURING A REHEARSAL: AMPHIBIOUS DUKWS wmncn } 
| WERE REPRESENTED IN THE NAVAL AND MILITARY SECTIONS OF THE MECHANISED COLUMN. 
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)ennnninnnninn nnn MH”  Y A UWNICRAFT ON TRAILER IN THE ROYAL ENGINEERS’ SECTION PASSING 


UNDER~- ADMIRALTY ARCH DURING A FULL-DRESS REHEARSAL. 
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““TWO-TON TESSIE,” R.A.F. 
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BOMBER COMMAND’S GIANT BOMB, PASSES BY THE SALUTING- 
< BASE IN THE MALL LOADED ON A BOMB TENDER AND WATCHED BY AN INTERESTED CROWD. 
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IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE: AN ARK (ARMOURED BRIDGE) WITH A CREW 
OF SAPPERS RUMBLES ALONG THE PROCESSIONAL’ ROUTE, 
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WINGS OF VICTORY: MEN OF THE R.A.F. PREPARING AIRCRAFT FOR EXHIBITION 
IN THE GREEN PARK ON VICTORY DAY. 


en oan unevacnvnnatte 


| Pager nena ay were able to have a pre-view of the vehicles forming the mechanised 

column in the Victory Day parade when an early-morning rehearsal was held on June 2. 
The column reached Admiralty Arch at eight o'clock, and took fifty minytes to pass the 
saluting-base in the Mall. The procession was a mile long and included representative 
detachments of the three Services and of the Civilian Services—Fire Service, Civil Defence ; 
Agriculture; Transport, Public Utilities and General Services. Some of the vehicles in 
the procession are shown on this page. Meanwhile men of the R.A.F. were preparing 

aircraft for exhibition in the Green Park. 


THE MECHANISED COLUMN ON THE MARCH: MECHANICAL HORSES TOWING TORPEDO 
CARRIERS AS USED BY THE FLEET AIR ARM. 
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THE WORLD IN LONDON: REPRESENTATIVES OF OUR OVERSEAS 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. if NEW ZEALAND. . 
' Sergeant RJ Rattey, V.C. , \ Sergeant Clive Hulme, V.C. A sergeant from Ontario. 
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{ ETHIOPIA. \ if HONG KONG. 
+ A soldier from Abyssinia. \ \ A soldier from Hong Kong. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. \ ¢ NEW ZEALAND. , 
, A woman medical N.C.O. from Australia. } \ A New Zealand Service Woman. 


. 
An inspector, British S.A. Police. A member of the Indian Nursing Service. } 
\. 
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CEYLON. \ 
A member of the Ceylon A.T.S. \ 





























t SEYCHELLES, | { MAURITIUS. 


N A member of the Seychelles Pioneer Corps. A member of the Mauritius Pioneer Corps. 
, 
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An air officer from Burma. 


MALAYA. 


i A soldier from Malaya. 








Representatives of many of the peoples of the. world, converging on London 
for weeks past for the Victory Celebrations, have lent a distinctly cosmopolitan 
air to the capital, and in particular to Kensington Gardens, where visitors of 





many races are gathered together in the Victory Camp. Many of them are 
typified in our photographs of Service men and women who have travelled 
to London. from all parts of the world to march past the King in the Victory 
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ALLIES WHO WILL MARCH IN 
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THE VICTORY DAY PARADE. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
A sergeant from South Africa. 








WEST AFRICA. 


Mews 














HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES. 
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\ EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 
\ A sergeant from British Somaliland. 
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A sergeant from Bechuanaland. 











‘y r mi 
\ TRANSJORDAN. q ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. \ \ TRANSJORDAN. \ 
1 A Bedouin of the Arab Legion. \ \ A soldier of the Sudan Defence Force. 3 ‘ A member of the Transjordan Frontier Force. | 
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A trio from India, photographed on arrival in London for the Victory Parade: (Centre) Havildar 
\ Unrao Singh, V.C., with a Gurkha and a bearded Sikh. 
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ADEN, 


4 member of the Aden Protectorate Levies, \ 
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S.A. HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES. 


A soldier from Basutoland. 
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Parade 


this Saturday. 


Before 


this great r 
another red-letter event, the visit of the King and Queen to the Victory Camp 
on Thursday, June 6. A previous event was the visit of a contingent of 


f UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
A soldier from Zululand. 











day, their programme-~ included 











the Arab Legion to Windsor on June 1! to present a standard to the House- 
hold Cavalry, commemorating actions in which the Legion fought side by side 
with the Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards in Iraq and Syria in 1941. 












THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: SIR ARTHUR 
KEITH, MASTER OF THE BUCKSTON 
BROWNE RESEARCH FARM; AND 
FAMOUS ANTHROPOLOGST. 
Sir Arthur Keith, an authority on 
anthropology, was President of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute from 
1912 to 1914 and Fullerian Professor 
of Physiology, Royal Institution, from 
1917 to 1923. In 1927 he became Presi- 
dent of the British Association. Besides 
being a contributor from time to time 
to ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” his 
publications include “ Antiquity of 
Man,” second edition, 1925; ‘ Nation- 
ality and Race,” 1920; “‘ Concerning 
Man’s Origin,” 1927; “‘ Darwinism and 
Its Critics,” 1935; and “Stone Age of 
Mt. Carmel Human Fossil Remains” 
(with T. D. McCowan), 1939. 


HE outbreak of war,” 
says Sir Arthur Keith, 
‘‘found me in my seventy- 
fourth year, occupying a 
cottage on the Darwin estate, 
in the county of Kent, my 
landlord being the British 
Association, to whom I pay 
rent quarterly.... It is now 
October 1942; the war has 
entered its fourth year; my 
task of extracting my facts, 
of classifying them under 
multitudinous headings, and 
of stowing them away in ac- 
cessible portfolios, is almost 
finished, and if strength is 
left I hope .soon to begin 
writing.”” He gave up golf 
and took to bullocks, sheep 
and digging. He, in Bomb 
Alley, survived the flying 
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“ESSAYS ON HUMAN EVOLUTIO 
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’; By SIR ARTHUR KEITH.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 








could not regard G. K. Chester- 
ton as his intellectual equal : 
he was right, but not quite 
in the way that he meant; 
he simply could not under- 
stand a man accepting the 
dogmas of the Christian Church 
without self-deception or dis- 
honesty. Sir Arthur Keith 
is haunted by Christianity 
but is devoid of all sense of 
mysticism : he wishes to dis- 
card the Sermon on the Mount 
simply because it won’t work, 
and doesn’t fit in either with 
human nature (endowed, as he 
admits, with Free Will) or 
with the evident processes of 
evolution : but it was long ago 
observed that ‘‘ Christianity 
must be true, because it has 
survived its professors,’”’ and 
if anybody has preached the 
moral perfectibility of man 
here on earth it certainly 
hasn’t been the theologians. 
The underlying. subject of 
the book is much that of 
Tennyson’s “‘In Memoriam,” 
which envisaged— 

One divine far-off event 

To which the whole 

Creation moves. 

But Sir Arthur has to leave 
out the word “ divine’’ and 
somehow regard the “‘ event ”’ 
as the ultimate purpose of 
Evolution (though it can never 
be ultimate), alias. Dame 
Nature, alias (in one of her 
aspects) the temptress Eve. 
He wants to discover what 
“Evolution” (if it wants 
anything) wants, and to throw 
human will into a co-operative 
effort, in the endeavour to 
think that, in spite of all the 
tooth and claw, Dr. Pangloss 
might in the upshot be right. 
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bombs, some of which fell But his fundamental decency, 
near. And now here, 
‘‘dangerously late in» the 
winter of my days,” is a 
volume of essays which cer- 
tainly show no traces of 
winter, exhibiting all those \ 
qualities of vigour, learning . 
and honesty which marked 
the work of his prime. Other familiar qualities, 
too, which may be indicated later. 

The contents of the book are extremely varied: 
he must have drawn freely on a great variety of 
those portfolios. He says himself that he has 
three main themes on which he thinks he can throw 
light. ‘‘ The first theme relates to the manner 
in which the final stages of man’s evolution or 
ascent was accomplished. ... My second theme 
relates to the current conception of Race and Nation. 
Most of my colleagues regard a nation as a 
political unit, with which anthropologists have no 
concern ; whereas I regard a nation as an ‘ evolu- 


THE NEW MINISTER OF FOOD: MR. JOHN STRACHEY, M.P., PARLIAMENTARY UNDER - SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR AIR, WHO HAS BEEN APPOINTED TO SUCCEED SIR BEN SMITH. and that anomalous organ, 


It was announced on May 27 that Mr. jotn Strachey, Pertiementary Under- “Secretary of State for- Air, had been the conscience, remain, and 
appointed Minister of in succession to Sir Ben ith, wi resigned. r. Strachey, who is forty-four, has he is rpetuall s i 

been Under-Secretary for Air and the spokesman of the Air Ministry in the House of Commons since the present Fé = y truggling 

Government was formed in July 1945. During the war he served in the Directorate of Bomber Operations at the against the bleak and bloody 

Air Ministry and held the rank of Wing Commander. At his first Press conference Mr. Strachey said that he hoped consequences of his doctrine. 

‘that it would be possible to relieve the monotony and dreariness of the present diet. Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas, M.P., ey 

is to succeed Mr. Strachey at the Air Ministry. I think it was T. H. Huxley 

a (one of the numerous Vic- 

torians now fossilised in their 


chronological stratum, who tried to hang on to Christ- 
ian ethics without a metaphysical basis) who said that 
man was “ an ethical being in a non-ethical Universe,”’ 
which doesn’t make sense. I know it was Charles 
Darwin who admitted that much brooding over bones - 
had made him lose his old sense of poetry. And I 
am fairly sure that it was Rochefoucauld (that sad and 
truthful but not untender aphorist) who said : ‘‘ Man 
must worship something, so it had better be God.” 
We have plenty of evidence in our own day as 
to what is likely to happen when belief in divinity 
is abandoned. After all, and the more intelligent 
the person the more violent the result, it is only a 














tionary unit,’ with which anthropologists ought to 
The only live races in 
My third theme 


be greatly concerned. 


Europe to-day are its nations. 
relates to war—‘the greatest evil of the modern 
world.’ I have sought to trace this evil to its 
these roots descend to pre- 
human times. War made its appearance as part 
of the machinery of human evolution.” 
dominating all the book, for all the range of its 
references, there is one problem: and that is the 
problem of human ethics, and especially in relation 


evolutionary roots ; 


to evolution. 


But 








matter of letting the brakes slip, and you get 
Warsaw and. Rotterdam, Belsen and Buchenwald— 
“ Evolution’’ going very strong indeed, and 
forwarding her august purpose still further, a little 
later, by producing an “atomic germ-bomb” 
designed to spread promiscuous infantile paralysis 
amidst vast populations in the interest of the 
survival of the fittest. 

Sir Arthur is always himself and closes on an 
individual note. He does hope some means will be 
found to preserve and safeguard small nations. I 
heartily agree with him : but I fear Evolution, so far 


He certainly tries to state the truth according SIR BEN SMITH, FORMER MINISTER OF FOOD, WHO } as I can at the moment diagnose its sinister activities, 
to his own lights; and in the course of so doing } HAS RESIGNED AFTER TEN ARDUOUS MONTHS. \ takes a diametrically opposite view to his. I remember 
will provoke exasperation or dissent sorts Sir Ben Smith has resigned as Minister of Food. He is sixty-six, } that the late Lord Morley, a rigid Rationalist who 


of quarters. 
foregone conclusion. 


and honest Rationalist, stated long ago that he 


The orthodox Christian reaction isa | 
Arnold Bennett, an intelligent “ Cabbies 


formed a 3 ear. 
* when he entered Parliament in 1923. In 
ment made a the 








** Essays on Human Evolution.” By Sir Arthur Keith. (Watts ; 15s.) 


\ time,”” and that 
fortune than he in 


and took up the ap eet when the present Government was 
postmen taxi-driver, he was known as the 


a state- 


t of his resignation, Sir Ben Smith 
said that he was extremely tired after “ a very difficult and exhausting 

he his successor would meet with better 
task of improving the nation’s diet. 





mellowed a little, ended his memoirs by saying he 
was walking across Wimbledon Common with his little 
dog and knew no more about the Why, the Whence 
and the Whither than the little dog. That would 
have made just as suitable an ending to this book. 
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FIREWORKS ON OCCASIONS OF NATIONAL REJOICING: 
A LONDON EXHIBITION OF ENGRAVINGS. 
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AN ENGRAVING—ONE OF A NUMBER NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM— 
OF THE PEACE DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS AT NUREMBERG IN 1750. 
Sen nt 
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A PRINT ILLUSTRATING THE FIREWORKS DISPLAY ON THE SERPENTINE, HYDE PARK, 
IN 1814: AN EXAMPLE OF THAT YEAR’S UNIVERSAL ‘CELEBRATIONS OF PEACE. 


Loa eauauaauenveuveneansseuruenernstrnenntonnnasenvenseausesennenessisnts etvtoas eens caters) we 


‘ 

‘ AN ENGRAVING SHOWING THE FIREWORKS DISPLAY IN THE GREEN PARK, LONDON 
‘, AT THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD ERECTED TO CELEBRATE THE PEACE OF I5T4. 
Aas 
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A DISPLAY AT MEUDON IN 1735 IN HONOUR OF THE DAUPHIN OF FRANCE: 


A FIREWORKS DISPLAY IN HONOUR OF LOUIS XIV, STAGED AT VERSAILLES IN 1664, 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE INTRODUCTION TO PYROTECHNY OF SCENIC ACCESSORIES. 


BY WHICH TIME PYROTECHNY HAD ACHIEVED CONSIDERABLE ARTISTIC ELABORATION. 


on this page, covering a period from the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. It 
was in the first quarter of the nineteenth century that the era of modern pyrotechny 
began with the introduction of potassium chlorate, which enabled genuine colour con- 
trasts to be evolved; and the subsequent introduction of magnesium and aluminium 


The beginnings of pyrotechny were laid when some prehistoric fire-maker first mixed 
saltpetre from his cooking with charcoal from his fire to use as a tinder, but many 
hundreds of years were to pass before this simple act developed into the art of con- 


trolling fire in the form of fireworks displays. Among the earliest displays were those 
of the military fireworker, who came into existence with the introduction of artillery added to pyrotechnic effects a brilliancy never before attained. The famous displays 


and soon found his duties expanded to the provision of spectacular fireworks in at the Crystal Palace, instituted in 1865, were one of the greatest factors in the 
celebration of victory or peace. During the seventeenth and subsequent centuries development of modern fireworks displays, of which probably the greatest and most 
most occasions of national rejoicings were celebrated by such displays, which almost spectacular produced was the “‘ National Peace Display "' in Hyde Park in 1919. The 
always called forth commemorative engravings. An exhibition of prints of this type “Victory Celebration’ display in London this week-end will no doubt show still 
is now on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum, to whom, with few exceptions, further advances in the pyrotechnic art. The display includes, among other pieces, the 
they have been lent by Mr. Alan Brock, and from which are borrowed the examples biggest firework ever manufactured. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY AT THE WINDSOR HORSE SHOW; PRINCESS 


ys esenvavenenuncunwnvenguanenyneusunneununnrennenunvennsatsaernssuadiQO@bensnQeennenn aneuncdanDeeeLaQnUseUnennennegunnnegnnenen veuaveananuanvenccnnenunnaeusensuenneannannananeeeanen tanner 








> ROYAL PARTY AT THE ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW ON THE AFTERNOON OF THE SECOND DAY: (LEFT TO RIGHT) PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT;- THE DUCHESS OF KENT ; 
THE QUEEN; THE KING; THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SHOW; PRINCESS MARGARET; PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCE MICHAEL OF KENT. 


eeauaveversenresnanneensrenstsesons wereasereanennnscgersusanngeserserveneneyenevenecensenvaneatsetenversancuneetnt 


ROYALTY AWARDS A_ PRIZE: PRINCESS MARGARET ,. PRINCESS ELIZABETH PATTING A HORSE AT. THE HER ~ magaay PRESENTING 
HANDING OVER A ROSETTE FOR THE WINNER OF THE ” ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW AFTER PRESENTING 
OPEN BACK CLASS AT WINDSOR. , A PRIZE TO THE RIDER, CAPTAIN SOUT 


THE CUP 
BETTERIDGE, WINNER OF THE CHILDREN’S OPEN JUMPING AT \ 
WINDSOR HORSE SHOW. 


veneaunuancavensunnaneanannenenan SOUUNNUNYUANUANLAOUONUNRUEDNUOAUALADEDARURNEREAUENUERTRNUADARTLERNALLAAUENEDULURLERUAN EURANMATANTEDEAMRAUREEENULRIUUNARTUTUNRARUURURYSAREUERLERUUATINE AU EQLUURRAEN 


+ PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT WITH MISS SYBIL 
SMITH, ENTRANTS IN THE SINGLE PRIVATE DRIVING TURN-OUT CLASS. 


. WINDSOR HORSE SHOW: A GENERAL VIEW OF COMPETITORS ON THE SECOND A ROYAL COMPETITOR AT WINDSOR 
DAY SEEN AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 


2 UNUSWAR ERENT ONON EEN ERENE LEN ARANS EDS CROREESREEEON: 0048" BUMBURNS 00 


For the frst time in its S ikeeee the faa Windsor Horse Show, which sia evening of this ao Trintion Elizabeth steadied. a gree: at the Old House 
on May 31, was extended to two days. Entries numbered 720. During the Hotel, held in aid of the N.S.P.C.C. On the second day of the Show the 
first day, which was unfortunately spoilt by rain, Princess Elizabeth and weather improved somewhat, but there were some showers and, the ground 
Princess Margaret motored from London and arrived on the ground before being heavy, the course had to be altered for the jumping. The Princesses 
mid-day. After lunching at Norman Tower with Lord and Lady Gowrie, they attended in the morning and were accompanied by the Duchess of Kent and 
returned to the Show and presented cups and rosettes to the winners. In the her children. In the afternoon they were joined by the King and Queen, who 
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TRANSJORDAN NOW A 


NATION : 


HER FIRST KING ENTHRONED. 


SNORT EO ENEEAUALEMEDERUEAR YNEPTES PUTEVEGPEEVEETT GH 


Ny 


SIR ALAN CUNNINGHAM, HIGH COMMISSIONER OF 


PALESTINE, TAKING THE SALUTE ATF AMMAN. 
cane 


sr vanansauenuenuecannuauanscugeaananuanaanaass 


NUNNAUUENUENUNENALUS VED OTREN 


THE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE AMIR ABDULLAH ABU EL- 
HUSSEIN AS THE FIRST MONARCH OF TRANSJORDAN, 


fHE ROYAL PALACE IN AMMAN, WHERE THE AMIR ABDULLAH 
WAS ENTHRONED ON MAY 25. \ 
7 


BRIGADIER GLUBB PASHRA, THE BRITISH COMMANDER 
OF THE ARAB LEGION, AT THE CEREMONIES. 





NOW A 


FULLY INDEPENDENT HASHIMITE KINGDOM, IN AMMAN ON MAY 25. 


PIPERS OF THE ARAB LEGION AT THE PARADE 


ROYAL 
BEFORE THE KING AT MAKA AIRFIELD. 


Vevanenanenananenannnannse oun acres 

On May 25 Transjordan assumed full independence as a Hashimite kingdom, and the 
Amir Abdullah Abu el-Hussein was proclaimed her first monarch in the - capital, 
Amman. A treaty signed a month before ended the British Mandate over the 
country. The enthronement ceremony—Moslem kings are not crowned—lasted fourteen 
minutes, and was in Arabic. Among the dignitaries present were Azzam Pasha, 


HOMAGE TO TRANSJORDAN’S FIRST MONARCH, 
IRREGULARS PLAY NATIVE MUSIC IN THE BACKGROUND. 


A MEMBER OF THE CAMEL CORPS, WHICH PARADED 


WHILE 
WITH FOOT, HORSE AND MECHANISED UNITS. 


Secretary-General of the Arab League; Amir Abdullah Illah, Regent of Iraq; and 
British diplomatic and military representatives, including Sir Alan Cunningham, High 
Commissioner of Palestine, and Mr. Allen Kirkbride, British Resident Minister in 
Transjordan. Later, at Maka Airport, near Amman, King Abdullah inspected his 
Arab Legion troops under Brigadier Glubb Pasha, their British commander 
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N ee ees ag os poets poet the Maas, ‘which the enemy still held in 
we might t 11t oured strength. This was as hard a time as it 
Division a soldier’s division. I- mean by AF TERMATH OF WAR . ever had to endure, since the country was 
this that, on account of the brevity of its marshy, the roads very bad, and the 
fighting career, the . general public had ; eather of the ality. It in the 
hardly got to know it before hostilities came 4 RECORD OF THE 1111 ARMOURED DIVISION. prtiminaries that Sergeant G. H. Eardley, 
to an end, whereas in the Twenty-first 4th King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, 
Army Group .itself its reputation was By CYRIL FALLS. gained che Vudeate Cenme for tee Frases de 
brilliant. _ General Dempsey described it of a series of machine-gun posts. When one 


as an outstandingly : :fine Division, and said that he pa too complicated to describe in the space of is dealing with an armoured division one is apt to 
had never met a betterj It was exceptionally well com- a single article. In October, the 11th took part in ‘the think in term$ of armour alone, forgetting the part 
manded by “Major-General G. P. B. Roberts, who must first of a series of operations to clear the left bank of played by the infantry brigade. There should be no risk 
have been ,about the youngest divisional commander : : of this as regards the second stage of these clearing 
in the Army when he took it over, but who was also operations, because im the advance across the 
an experienced veteran of armoured warfare in Africa. marshes to Amerika and Meterik in November 
It came to birth in March 1941, its first commander armour could not act, and the 159th Brigade had to 
being Major-General P. C. S. Hobart, who afterwards fight alone. In December the Division moved further 
passed on to the 79th Armoured Division. He was south to hold the Maas between Maesyck and Roer- 
succeeded in September 1942 by Major-General M. mond, with the 4th Armoured Brigade under command 
Brocas Burrows, who handed over to Major-General in place of the 29th. We must for a moment leave 
Roberts in December of the following year. The its fortunes and turn to those of the 29th Armoured 
Division trained in various parts of England; it Brigade, which are of greater interest. 
accustomed itself in turn to Valentine, Crusader, In mid-December this Brigade handed in its 
and Sherman tanks; it just missed being sent Sherman tanks at Brussels and moved to the area of 
to the Mediterranean, many of its vehicles having Ypres. It was to be re-equipped and trained with 
been embarked and its first-line reinforcements having the new Comets, and the rest of the Division was to 
actually sailed. And so its first active service came rejoin it. News about the Ardennes counter-offensive 
with the invasion of Normandy. came chiefly from the B.B.C. In the small hours 
The 11th Armoured Division did not land in the of December 20. the’ Brigade was ordered to move 
first wave of assault. It came ashore on June 13 and pr at. as cat copii post-haste to Brussels, pick up tanks and supplies 
14 near Courseulles, and did not go into action for the mander of the 11th Armoured Division there, and thenipress'on to the battlefield. The 
better part of a fortnight. Then, however, its initiation = it was born in March oe job' given 'to it was to deny the crossings of the Meuse 
was of the roughest kind. With the 15th Division,it was 2 he relinquished the command in to the enemy from: Naniur to Givet, a distance of 25 
ordered to attack from a position westofCaen and north order to form the 79th ter in the same © miles. Hardly was its’cross-country dash over when its 
of the main Caen-Bayeux road, over the Odon River, Division, which he commanded through- = year was appointed G.OL- inc, West test began. On Christmas Eve it came into action east 
and, if possible, to cross the Orne also. Looking back, service. Africa. of the river at Dinant, where it beat off asharpattack by 
it may seem an excessively optimistic plan at that stage, German armour. This had been, as it proved, the enemy’s 
and it did not progress very far, but General Montgomery last shot, and the retreat began immediately afterwards. 
had in mind more than possible gain of ground : he But, as generally happens in such ‘cases, there was no rest 
sought from the first to attract the German armour to for the 29th Brigade. It took part in the pursuit, against 
H the Caen front. The Division suffered heavy losses, determined rearguards, and its orders to return to Ypres 
1 and it is notable how often the name of the village of did not come until January 13. .There is a special atmo- 
Cheux occurs in the casualty lists of its units. After a sphere about this battle which appeals to the whole world, 
wedge had been driven into the enemy’s front the action and it was indeed a feather in the Brigade’s cap to have 
was broken off. The next venture was east of Caen, in entered it in such curious circumstances and to have 
the best “ tank country ” of that region. The 11th was done outstandingly well in it. 
one of the three armoured divisions which took part in The final offensive west of the Rhine, which was to clear 
the famous attack of July 25, preceded by a tremendous the area between it and the Maas, proved a slow and 
daylight assault by British and American bombers. This costly operation. The Germans were aided by the strong 
offensive penetrated deeply into the enemy’s defences, rearward defences of the Siegfried Line, and they resisted 
but was brought to a halt, with big casualties among the stubbornly. After reaching Sonsbeck, however, the 
tanks, some five miles south-east of Caen. Again the Division was withdrawn for a short period of rest in 
operation was broken off, but not until it had gained Belgium. In .mid-March the z9th Armoured Brigade 
ground valuable in the future and occupied two German rejoined, very proud of its brand-new Comets. For the 
armoured divisions when the enemy greatly needed ge Y 5 11th, there. was no excitement about the passage of the 
them farther to the west. Took over the 1ith Armoured Division in December 1943 as one Rhine. ‘Only its artillery was concerned in the assault 
Then, once again, the Division moved west of Caen of the divisional commanders % oe 1 Aaa, having yom crossing, and by the morning of March 29 the whole 
and had some of the hardest fighting of its career in the SS le pga nr a —~. 6th ee Otten Division had quietly concentrated in the Wesel bridge- 
close, hilly, wooded country known as the Bocage. There when he led his brigade in a brilliant action in Tunisia which broke head. Its axis of advance was to be about east-north- 
was nothing spectacular about the fighting here, but it up German yg pe in the to the Cape Bon east, on Osnabruck. Only small -unorganised parties 
exercised a decisive effect upon the whole future of the je ag = oe the oS eng ye brilliant of the enemy were encountered, but the roads beyond 
campaign. And yet perhaps the word spectacular would exploits from the Normandy invasion to the final defeat of Germany. the Rhine were found to be in,.a bad state, and since 
not be unsuitable to describe the high-light of the this factor slowed down the. pace. df the advance it 
offensive, when the Division stole through the German also allowed the enemy to ‘organise at least local 
array along an unguarded track through the Forét defence more effectively than had been the case on 
l'Evéque,. beginning an advance which carried it the drive from the Seine. The Division therefore 
down to Le Beny Bocage. Having played a fine part changed its formation to that of brigade groups, 
in the reduction of the “ Falaise Pocket,” the 11th transferring an armoured regiment to the 159th 
was next concerned in the break-out and the advance Brigade and an infantry battalion to the 29th 
to the Seine. It crossed the river into a bridgehead Armoured. It had a stiff struggle for a passage 
already secured by the infantry on the afternoon across the ridge of the Teutoburger Wald, and carried 
of August 28, the 29th Armoured Brigade leading. the pass road, which was defended by infantry with 
There was at first a considerable amount of resistance “* Bazookas " (most dangerous weapons. in wooded 
beyond the river, but it gradually decreased. One country), by the sheer pace of the Comets. It was 
of the Division’s most famous and most remunerative in this region that Corporal E. T. Chapman, 3rd 











feats was its night drive to Amiens, thirty miles ahead Monmouthshire, gained the Victoria Cross. Another 
of the leading tanks. It was expected to have the aid night advance led to the seizure of a bridge over the 
of the moon, but in fact rain fell all night. There Osnabruck Canal, just north of the town, and on the 
was some resistance outside the town, but the ex- morning of April 5 the Weser was reached at Stolzenau 
haustion of the drivers of tanks and wheeled vehicles and Schlusselburg. The Germans counter-attacked 


alike was even harder to overcome. The main bridge Shropehire Lig t infantry, was Bane mouthahire egies = awarded the bridgeheads which had been secured, and actually 





) across the Somme was secured intact, and no prize Victoria Cross for an action on bombed them from the air; but they were held. 
could have been more valuable at- this stage. single-handed, of three German machine- — 2, 1945, oe Fe Se Pein, This was, however, a definite check, which had to 


The Division was next directed on Aubigny, north- pe _— holding up the 11th Division the crossing weg be circumvented by a crossing further south on the 
west of Arras. Like the Guards further east, itfound {$i daring’ te courations to clear of the Tentobummer Wald, “Hinsectia front of the 6th Airborne Division. 
the main road across its path, from Doullens to Arras, __ the left bank of the Maas. His action being threatened, Corporal Chapman The Leine was crossed without difficulty, but there 

i being used by German transport in ignorance of the pom gle yf eager to agg let w a. so aaa soem gin oom was rather more trouble with the Aller. The Division 

speed of the British advance. Then it made for Antwerp, ” success of the whole attack.” in keeping the enemy at bay. passed by the notorious concentration camp of Belsen. 

keeping west of Brussels, which was It was now directed on Luneberg, but 
the objective of the Guards. At Boom, ; : its eyes were on the Elbe, which it was 
reached on September 4, the main determined to reach before any other 
bridge over the canal was cut, but a British troops. It was, in fact, on the 

Belgian officer led the way over else- river just east of Lauenburg on April 19, 

where. Antwerp was entered that ahead of all rivals. A bold attempt 

afternoon and the docks found intact, to seize the bridge there was frustrated 
though, of course, of no avail for the 
time being since there was no access 

to them from the sea. There was a 

good deal of fighting inside the city and 

in particular quite a sharp battle 
for the central park, which was 
defended from a number of concrete 
emplacements. And from now onwards, 
though this was not realised at the 
time, there were to be no more light- 
ning advances until the passage of the 

Rhine. Indeed, the Division’s next 

operation, an advance across the Albert 

Canal in aid of the famous Arnhem 

offensive, which was to place a striking 

force beyond the great rivers of 

Holland, proved a failure, and it then 

sent the 29th Armoured Brigade 

south again to protect the communi- 
cations of the Guards, which were 











threatened by the enemy. During ACTION 4 * 
ivision This d War Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, was first published in “The Illustrated London be merely conventional; we may be 
wes uemged on the ight flank, where Newt ot January 20, 195. Tt shows’ Sorenant Eardley, afer bead almed,"dogirhanded two SOY bold enough to say that few divisions 
, a . 
it had some hard and unpleasant action enabled the attack to continue and succeed. could produce an equal to it. 


: NB.—De net cat along this edge, tat enfeld the Penerans exerted. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BATTLESHIP: FROM BROADSIDE TO BARBETTE. 


SpEciALLy Drawn For “Tne Ittustratep Lonpon News” sy C. W. E. Ricwarpson, A.I.N.A. 
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1861. WARRIOR. BLACK J 
mote ee eee tase a 
Iron armour, Rods 


PRINCE. Broadside Shi 
twenty-eight Zin MLR gms. 


amidships. 











> Central Batter Ship. 
7,550 tons. cre Spores in. MLR. guns. 











Central Battery Ship. 


1868. HERCULES. 
tons. 14 knots. 
ron armour, Qins. thick on battery enudships. 


Tron armour, Sins. 





1869. AUDACIOUS and 3 Central Battery Sipe. -‘187T. 
Eight 10m MLR, tro Qin. MLR, four Tm MLR guns. CO tnn, ISknots, Ten Oin. MLR, four 6% pounder MLR. guns. 


on battery Re snewrcnae 


fron armour, Sins. on oe amisthips. 
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Control y hate ‘Ship. 
ap 15knots. Two Ilin. MLR, ten 10in MLR. guns. 


Iron armour, 12ins. thick. on et A amidships. 














Turret Ship. 





1869. CAPTAIN. 





ermour, 8 inson belt, l3iason turrets. 





1873. DEVASTATION, THUNDERER. Turret Ships. 


ogee 14 kpots. Four [Zin MLR, two Tin MiLRguns 95350tons. Veknots Four I2in MLR quas, (Later 1Oin.guas in berbettes) 11,880 tons. 14 keots. Four 16in. M.L.R. guns. 
tron armour, {2inson belt, Itiaxon turrets. 
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188i. INFLEXIBLE. 









Turret Ship. 


tron armour, 24 imon belt, lhiason turrets. 
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"ae" a 
1882. CONQUEROR, HERO. Turret Ships. 
OO tons. (Hknots. Two 1Zin, four Oin. guns. 

ompound armour, /2ina thick on belt and main gun turret. 






1889. SANS PAREIL, VICTORIA. 
10,470 tons. 15% kpots. Two 1625 in, one 1Oin, twelve On guns. 
Compound armour, 18inathick on belt and main qua turret. Compound armour, 





1890. NILE, TRAFALGAR. Turret Ships. 


i tens. 15%knots. Four 135mm, Sim. 
tp LO im thick on bell, ‘eae snes teed 


Turret Ships. 











ane 


1888. BENBOW and 5 Others. Barbette Ships. 1892. 


armour /8tmoa bel, /4 ias.moia gua barbettes. 
The recent commissioning of Britain's largest battleship, H.M.S. Vanguard, lends an 
additional interest to the drawings reproduced on this and the facing page, for they 
form a pictorial history of warship design from the first ironclad to the battleships 
of the King George V. class; and Vanguard provides the latest chapter to this story 
with her square-cut stern and her four two-gun turrets. The drawings are numbered 
in sequence | to 30, and as there was a certain amount of overlapping in design 
they are arranged to show the development of each type and do not appear in 
chronological order. Following the French experiment of fitting the wooden line- 
of-battleship La Gloire with armour-plate along the sides, Britain built the Warrior 
class, the first iron warships with armour, but with their muzzle-loading rifled guns 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 


| SOVEREIGN ond 6 Others Borbetis Ships. 
10,600 tons. WOlsets Two 16°25in, ten Gin. ques. (in Benboos only). 14, 150 tons. aga Four I5-Sin, ten Gin. quas. 


Compound armour. [Biusgn belt, Riamnek gus be barbetles. 








1895. MAJESTIC and 8 Others. Barbette Ships. 
14,900 tons. 16% knets. Four I2in, twelve Gin. guns. 
Harveyised armour, Qinson belt, Me irson main gun 


arranged as in previous wooden vessels. The Minotaur class were the last ships 
to carry their guns mounted on the broadside, and were succeeded by types in 
which the guns were arranged in an armoured central battery, the extremities being 
practically without protection. This central battery persisted as regards secondary 
armament until the Royal Sovereign class of 1916. Turret ships overlapped both 
the central-battery type and their successors with barbettes, the principal method 
of gun-mounting to-day, though early ships had their guns exposed, gunhouses 
being introduced near the end of the last century. The King Edward VII. class 
and the Lord Nelson class (which pre-dated Dreadnought in design) proved the 


mounting of two sizes of heavy gun unsatisfactory, and the all-big-gun ship of 
(Continued opposite. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE: BATTLESHIP: FROM BARBETTE TO KING GEORGE V. 


Spectatty Drawn For “Tue Ittustratep Lonpow News” sy C. W. E. Ricwarpson, A.I.N.A. 
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1901. FORMIDABLE and 7 others. Sarbette Shape 
15,00Otens. {Sknots. Four 12in, twelve Gin. guns. 
Krupp Steel armour, Qis.thick on belt and I2inon main gunhouses. 








1905. [SRITANNIA, KINGEDUUDVE ana 6 oe Pre -dreadnoughts. 1908. LORD NELSON » AGAMEMNON. = Pre- dreadnoughts. 
16,350 tons. 18'eknots. Four 12in, four Q2in, ten Om. guns. 16,500 tons. 1D knots. Four [2 in. ten O2Zin. 
Krupp Stee! armour, Dina thick on belt and [2inson main gun houses. Krupp Steel armour, 12 ima thick on belt ond Mme on main gunhoyees. 
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1900, DREADNOUGHT. First All-Big-Gun rg are) ‘gil. COLOSSUS, 
17,900 t Ziknots. Ten I2Zin, twenty: 20,000 tons. 
pp Stee! armour, Manes tel and pe a = 


— gee A a 


HERCULES. 
Zikgots. Ten (Qin, sixteen4in. guns. 
Krupp Steel armour, 12 inson belt and gun houses. 
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Dreadnought. 1912. Mi 





og cam Ziknots. Ten 13-5in, a 
eae Steel armour, I2inzon belt and gunhouses. 
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27,500 tens. pao 
Krupp Cemented armour, [2inxthick on Sek Reims guttiees Krepp Comeated 
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INDOMITABLE. Battle-cruisers. 1912. LION, 





1906. INVINCIBLE, 
17,250 tons. 25knots. Eight (2m. sixteen 4in. 
Krupp Steel armour, Tinson belt, IO inaon 


i) U4. IRON DUKE, MAR) BOROUGH, BENBOW, EMPEROR INDIA. Soper dreatnonsis. 15. a 


26,350 tons. 28knots. Eight 13-Sin, sixteen fag en 
Krupp Steel armour, Qins.on belt and guakouses. 





a a se eee , 
fe 15in, fourteen Oin. 25, 750 tons. 23 knots. i oa 15in, fourteen Oin. 
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1920. HOOD. Ake ANSON, HOWE, ROONEY, Gietracesrs 
41,200 tons. Si knots. 15in, tractive 5-5in, four 4m. AA guns. 
Krupp Cemented armour, I2inson belt, 1Sirs.on gorhowcs 











4927. NELSON, 





ELIZABETH, VALIANT. Reconstructed 


HOWE. Battleships. 


53,500 tons. 23 kacta Nine 0m, eaten sin 4 Tin AA. guns. 30,600 tons. Pe kaots. Eight i5in, tuenty 45 in dual purport gms. $5,000 tone Sots Ten Hem, sateen 5-25 in AA guns. 


Armour, Urins on belt anf [6ins.cn main gunhouses. 


Continued.) 

Dreadnought type was the inevitable outcome of this experience. In the succeeding 
Colossus class the superimposed gun turret was introduced, to be followed in all 
later vessels. Parallel with the early Dreadnoughis was the development of the 
battle-cruiser, which culminated in the impressive Hood, but the type sacrificed 
some protection and offensive armament to provide for the increased motive power 
necessary to attain higher speeds. The Nelson class of 1927 was a compromise 
in that as much as possible had to be included in the maximum treaty displace- 
ment of 35,000 tons, resulting in a sacrifice of speed which renders the class 
obsolescent. The holiday in battleship-building that followed saw only the recon- 
struction of some of the older capital ships and two of the Queen Elizabeth class 


Armour protection grectly improved during reconstruction. 





Armour reperted as 16 ins, thich on belt and 


sacrificed their central battery of 6-in. guns in casemates for ten twin gunhouses 
carrying 4-5-in. dual-purpose guns. This method was first introduced in Nelson, 
and has been followed in all classes since. The new Vanguard carries her main 
armament as in Queen Elizabeth, but her secondary guns repeat the arrangement 
adopted for the King George V. class—ships which represent the merging of battle- 
cruiser and battleship types. The drawings on these pages illustrate the first 
ship mentioned under each and show the vessels as completed, except Devastation 
(shown with her 10-in. gun armament) and the 1940 Queen Elizabeth (as she 
appeared after reconstruction). They represent vessels which incorporated major 
improvements and do not include all the types laid down since Warrior. 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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“WOODEN WALLS” 


OF BRITAIN IN 
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THE NAVY OF TO-DAY. 


A MODERN LINK WITH THE ROYAL NAVY OF NELSON’S DAY: THE WOODEN-BUILT MOTOR MINESWEEPER—A CLASS OF SHIP 
EMPLOYED IN CLEARING CHANNELS OF ACOUSTIC AND MAGNETIC MINES. 


During the Napoleonic wars Britain's defence against invasion and the security of her 
overseas possessions depended on her ‘“ wooden walls ""—ships-of-the-line which kept 
ceaseless watch on the enemy fleets. A sectional drawing of the best-known of these ships, 
Victory, is reproduced on the centre four pages. Here we reproduce a photograph of a 
modern ‘‘ wooden wall ''—H.M. Motor Minesweeper 1009—designed to counter a naval 
weapon which threatened our sea communications during the late war. It is of especial 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 


interest as this class of ship was a war “ secret"’ and is therefore not familiar to the 
public. These vessels, which are 126 ft. long, played a very great part in keeping sea 
channels cleared of acoustic and magnetic mines, and also figured prominently in the 
D-Day operations. They are wooden-built and of very strong construction, being 
capable of withstanding heavy weather. Motor Minesweeper 1009 had two acoustic mines 
exploded under her, but, apart from minor damage, was none the worse for her adventure. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK: 


a 
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f MR. G. DE FREITAS. 
Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Strachey 


as Parliamentary Under-Secretary } Pu 


\ of State for Air. He is Labour 
\ Member for Central Nottingham, 
\ and since his election .to Parlia- 
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2 Nesmansananannanmanenennit, -anennananannannnnnanant 
\ ADM. SIR C. KENNEDY-PURVIS. ¥ 
\ The death occurred on May 26 of \ 
\ Admiral Sir Charles Kennedy- 
\ Purvis, Deputy First Sea Lord 
\ from 1942 until a month ago, when 
\ he retired. At the outbreak of 


DR. LESLIE OWEN. 
Dr. Leslie Owen, Bishop Suffragan 
of Maidstone since 1944, has been 
nominated Bishop of Lincoln in 
succession to Dr. Skelton, who 
resigned owing to ill-health, The 


r i 


PERSONALITIES 
THE PUBLIC 


627 
IN 
EYE. 


a 
\ i SIR A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN. i F.-M. SIR C. AUCHINLECK. 

General Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
C.-in-C., India, has been promoted 
to the rank of Field- Marshal, He 
is sixty-one, and was appointed 


ie CC ee Ne \Warsvsnesenrueresavensareenearnenneneenneearensaneensensennnacentannreatnannenancenently 


\ ment last year has been Parlia- 
Prime Minister. He is thirty-three \ 
and a barrister ; from 1940-45 he 

\ served in the R.A.F. (Photog 

\ 
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MAJOR R. WAKEFORD, V.C., STROKE OF TRINITY \ 
COLLEGE, WHO REMAIN HEAD OF THE RIVER. + 


Oxford Summer Eights concluded on May 2, and + ture and Fisheries, 1921-22, and 

Trinity College, who started Head, maintained that } | Minister of Health, 1922-23. In 

position. The week did’ not produce many surprises \ 1923 he was appointed chairman 

in the first two divisions. The Head of the River crew ie of the Welsh Church Commission. 

was stroked by Major R. Wakeford, who was awarded tt \ He was also a member of the { é 
} 


The death occurred on June 1 of \ 
Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, |} 
aged eighty, Minister of Agricul- 


) C-inc, 


the V.C. for his gallantry in Italy in May 1944. Church Assembly, and served the 
\\ Church of England in many ways. N 
WW 


oe ct ccc cc cct ccc 
{tne YUGOSLAV GOVERNMENT DELEGATION ARRIVING IN MOSCOW: M. MOLOTOV 
(SECOND FROM LEFT) MEETING MARSHAL TITO (SECOND FROM RIGHT). 


Marshal Tito, Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, arrived in Moscow by air on May 27. He was } 

met at the Central Airfield by M. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister. . Later he was received 

by M. Stalin. M. Popovic, the Yugoslav ambassador to the USS.R. (on the left of the 

photograph), was also present at the airfield. The Polish Mission, who had’ been visiting the 
Soviet Government, left for Poland on the previous night. 


NAA ANLANUONRH NN r Anant 


THE R.A.F. LORD TEDDER READING 
THE GUILDHALL CEREMONY. 


A FREEMAN OF THE CITY OF LONDON: MARSHAL OF 

HIS ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE FREEDOM DURING 
Marshal of the ae. Lord Tedder, ty Supreme Commander of } A Allied Expeditionary Force 
until the defeat of Germany, of the Air Staff, received oo tng Re of the City of 
London at Guildhall on May 28. Attlee were among the mamy distin- 
gui: people present. As work on Lord Tedder’s sword was not finished in time, the one presented 
to him at the ceremony was a token emblem. 


\ war he was Vice-Admiral Com- 
\ manding the Royal Naval War 
mentary Private Secretary to the | College, Greenwich. From 1940- 
42 he was C.-in-C. of the America 
and West Indies station. \ 
raph by Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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Lord Wavell as 

.-in-C., Middle East, and con- 

ducted ‘the second Libyan cam- 

paign. Lye returned to India as 
C.-in-C, in 1943, 
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sixty, was ordained in 1912. He 
was Bishop Suffragan of Jarrow 
from 1939 to 1944, the date when 
\ he became Bishop Suffragan of \ 
Maidstone. \ 


y 
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\ 
\ 
Rt. Rev. Leslie Owen, who is 
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WERNER RHODE. 
Werner Rhode, camp doctor at the 
Struthof-Natzweiler concentration 
camp, where two W.A.A.F. and 
two F.A.N.Y. officers were burned 
alive, has been sentenced to be 
hanged by the president of the 
military tribunal at Wuppertal. 
Five others were sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment ranging 

from four to thirteen years. 
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\ THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP : 

\ BRUEN (L.) WHO BEAT ROBERT SWEENY (R.). 
The British Amateur Golf Championship has been won 
\ 


JAMES 


by James Bruen, of Cork. He beat Robert Sweeny, 
a “Landen golfer of American birth, who had entered 
from the Royal and Ancient, in the 36-hole final at 


In 1941 


\ Birkdale, Southport, on June 1, by 4 up and 3 to play. 
\ Robert Sweeny won the title in 1937. 
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AN HISTORIC BANQUET: KING FAROUK OF EGYPT ENTERTAINING THE ARAB KINGS AND 
PRESIDENTS DURING THE TWO-DAY CONFERENCE AT HIS ESTATE AT INSHASS, EGYPT. 


The Arab Kings and Presidents ended their two-day conference in Egypt on May 29. Nee, | issued a joint 

er sayii that they ie oppose any further immigration into Palestine he photograph 

to r.): r, am ry el Said Pasha of Iraq; “— Abdullah td Transjordan (in white turban) ; 

King Peregk of Egypt; the Amir Abdul llah, Iraq; and ikh Private 
Secretary to King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. 


Youssef Yassin, 


THE END OF THE UNITED STATES COAL STRIKE: PRESIDENT TRUMAN (LEFT) SHAKING 
HANDS WITH MR. JOHN L. LEWIS, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS. 

The end of the American soft-coal strike. involving 400,000 miners, was announced on May 29 by 

Mr, Krug, the Secretary of the Interior (seen in the centre of the photograph). He stated that Mr. John L. 


Lewis, the miners’ . ye 6 and wold enter So me, te back to the pits 
immediately. Under the wage Of one dollar (5s.) an hour will be 


resent basic 
Lf by 184 cents (11d.). 
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OLD CUSTOMS AND OBSERVANCES REVIVED: TOPICAL NEWS IN PICTURES. 


ect) ee : a a fe: : : ~ 
_— ANOTHER PRE-WAR CUSTOM REVIVED: THE STAGE COACH FROM CANTERBURY TO THE 
NARD 5, COAST LEAVING FOR ITS DAILY RUN, WHICH STARTS FROM NORTHGATE STREET. 


THE ROGATIONTIDE CEREMONY OF THE BLESSING OF THE SEA IN PROGRESS AT ST. LEO 
CUSERS, WHERE IT Wal REVIVED APTER OK YESES OF wer Another link with the past, now happily in action on, was a stage oe a ba 
i i . , with members of the congregation, are seen war, made daily runs from Canterbury to the coast. le Coa as resumed j ps, leavin 
ihe A. Bagh wnich ae oe p Bacan for the ancient custom of blessing the sea house of the White Swan, Northgate Street, daily—with blankets for passengers, if necessary! 
at Rogationtide. The custom was revived last week after six years of war. ! ‘ as ps 
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A PARADE OF THE “ OLD RRIGADE”’: GENERAL SIR CHARLES LOYD TAKING TRE SALUTE 
AS CHELSEA PENSIONERS MARCH PAST ON FOUNDER’S DAY. 


& ig Pome ga sesdonene, <oleheated Ve none Day at mo Ravel oewial, Chelsea. General 

tial ‘ omen , nC _ é , . ir rles Loyd took t salute as they marc past. e Roya’ ospital was founded by 

THE DERBY SUNDAY SERVICE REVIVED: A VIEW OF THE GATHERING AT EPSOM FOR Charles II., and it is the custom to wreathe the statue of Charles II. with oak on Founder's Day. 
THE FIRST ANNUAL SERVICE SINCE BEFORE THE WAR. 


Our photograph shows a section of the gathering which took'part in the Derby Sunday service behind 
the stands at Epsom—the first since before the war. The service was conducted by the Bishop of 
Guildford,,and attracted a mixed congregation of sightseers and racing officials. 


THE ARCHITECT OF VICTORY OPENS VICTORY CELEBRATIONS AT WOODFORD: MR. WINSTON AN INSPECTION OF COLONIAL TROOPS IN KENSINGTON GARDENS: MR. GEORGE HALL, 


CHURCHILL INSPECTING SEA CADETS AT WOODFORD GREEN ON HIS ARRIVAL. SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, WITH MEN FROM WEST AFRICA, 
ill, who has been described as “the architect of victory,” opened the Victory Recently Mr. George Hall, Secretary of State for the Colonies, visited Kensington Gardens to inspect 
Me. Wineen eee his constituency, on June 1. On Woodford Green he inspected a detach- the Colonial troops stationed there for the Victory Day parade. In our photograph he is seen with 
ment of sea cadets, and in a speech referred to the “sour grapes” of those not participating. men from West Africa whose fine physique is very noticeable. 
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A BRITISH TAILLESS JET ’PLANE— PRECURSOR OF 600-M.P.H. AIR-LINERS. 














THE D.H.108 SWALLOW IN FLIGHT, WITH WINGS SWEPT BACK AT 43 DEGREES. 
NOTE THE TAIL-FIN AND RUDDER MOUNTED ABOVE THE JET ORIFICE. 
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AN UNDER VIEW OF THE NEW DE HAVILLAND TAILLESS JET-PROPELLED 
AIRCRAFT IN FLIGHT. NOTE THE WINGS, SWEPT BACK FOR HIGH SPEEDS. 























THE SWALLOW GROUNDED AT HATFIELD AERODROME, SHOWING THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY DESIGN, INCLUDING THE “ ELEVONS" ON THE WING-TIPS. 








Not to be confused with the Flying Wing type of aircraft—details of which have already 
appeared in The Illustrated London News—the revolutionary De Havilland experimental 
aircraft illustrated on this page was designed to explore the problem of controlling high- 
speed aircraft with back-swept wings, which permit higher speeds than the ordinary type 
of wing. Known as the D.H.108 Swallow, it is the first tailless jet-propelled aircraft 
ever to have flown. The project was begun last October, and the prototype—a standard 
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A REAR VIEW OF THE SWALLOW, SHOWING THE BIG ORIFICE OF THE GOBLIN TURBO-JET ENGINE, 
’ WHICH DEVELOPS 12,000 H.P. THE SWALLOW IS INTENDED FOR SPEEDS OF 675 M.P.H. OR MORE. 














Vampire fuselage fitted with the new type of wing—first flew on May 15. Subsequent 
trials at Woodbridge, Suffolk, whose inhabitants christened it the ** Whistling Boomerang,” 
have proved successful, and Mr. John Wilmot, Minister of Supply, disclosed last week 
that an order has been placed with De Havillands for a jet-propelled passenger liner with 
an all-up weight of about 75,000 Ibs., with back-swept wings in the style of the Swallow, 
to’ carry passengers across the Atlantic at speeds approaching 600 m.p.h. 
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THE STRIKE CRISIS IN AMERICA: PRESIDENT TRUMAN | 








AMERICA FACES THE PROBLEM OF STRIKES WHICH THREATEN THE NATION’S WELFARE AND THE 


On May 25 President Truman, addressing a joint session of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, appealed for special legislation to enable the Government to 
deal with strikes which constituted a threat to the nation's welfare. He proposed 
that it should be made a criminal offence for union leaders to incite or encourage 
strikes against property or industry operated by the Government ; that workers 


who persist in striking against the Government ‘ without good cause" should 
lose their seniority rights; that the adjustment of wages in properties seized by 
the Government should be arranged by governmental nominees and that authority 
should be given to draft into the armed forces all workers who strike against 
the Government. President Truman stressed that such legislation should be 
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ASKS CONGRESS FOR “DRASTIC” LEGISLATION. 
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WORLD’S FOOD SUPPLIES: MR. TRUMAN ADDRESSING CONGRESS AS THE RAILWAY STRIKE ENDS. 


hat the time had come for a ‘‘ comprehensive "’ labour of applause. The legislation that Mr. Truman asked for was passed by the House 
fo pred pte ney punt appoint a joint committee to study the whole of Representatives but was heavily diluted during its passage through the Senate : 
problem and within six months suggest appropriate legislative measures. During at the time of writing the Bill has yet to go before a conference committee of the 
his speech the President was handed a message which he read out. It stated that two Chambers. This temporary legislation is violently opposed by organised 
the railway strike had been settled, and this news was received with a great roar labour, and the Democrats may lose labour support in the next election. 
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THE OPENING OF LONDON AIRPORT. 
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THE FIRST TWO AMERICAN AIR-LINERS TO LAND AT LONDON AIRPORT (HEATHROW) : 
THE CONSTELLATIONS AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL ON MAY 3I. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN PASSENGERS IN THE MARQUEE USED AS A CUSTOMS SHED: 
TEMPORARY INCONVENIENCE IS ACCEPTED BECAUSE OF SPEEDIER ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 





MARQUEES WHICH ARE USED AS CUSTOMS, WAITING AND REFRESHMENT- 


TEMPORARY 
ROOMS, PENDING THE COMPLETION OF LONDON AIRPORT. 


A direct air service between New York and London was opened on May 31, when the Pan-American 
Airways’ Constellation, London Clipper, landed in heavy rain and a strong wind at 1 p.m. It was 
the first day on which the London Airport (Heathrow) was officially open to international traffic. 
Three minutes later, the American Overseas Airlines’ Constellation, Flagship London, arrived. The 
flight from New York took 14 hours, with intermediate stops in Newfoundland and Shannon Island. 
The first air-liner of the day to land was a B.O.A.C. Lancastrian from Australia. It was two hours 
ahead of schedule, having completed the 12,000-mile journey from Sydney in 63} hours. Among the 
American passengers was Mr. Robert L. Cummings, manager of the Pan-American Atlantic Division, 
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NANKING—CHINA’S CAPITAL AGAIN. 


Nanking, sacked by the Japanese in-1937, became again the capital of China on May 1. Various 
Government offices had previously been moving there, and the official life of the capital began 
with the arrival of General Chiang Kai-shek and his principal Ministers. General Marshall, who arrived 
trom Chungking, established his headquarters in the former German Embassy. In 1937, without 
declaring war, Japan invaded China, and by March 1944 was in occupation of ten Chinese Provinces. 
At Nanking in 1940 the Japanese had set up a so-called “‘ National Government of the Republic of 
China,” and a “treaty of basic relations between China and Japan” was signed, virtually giving 
Japan control over China for an indefinite period. In July 1941 the Nanking Government received 
de jure recognition by Germany, Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Slovakia, Croatia, Spain and Hungary. 
In consequence, the Nationalist Government severed relations with Germany and Italy. 





SHOWING THE STATUE OF SUN YAT SEN (CENTRE): SACKED IN 1937 


NANKING, 
BY THE JAPANESE, IT BECAME CHINA’S CAPITAL AGAIN ON MAY I. 





KAI-SHEK LEAVING THE TOMB OF SUN YAT-SEN 


GENERAL AND MME. CHIANG 
AFTER A CEREMONIAL VISIT ON MAY 5. 


IN NANKING 





THE CROWD GATHERED IN NANKING AT THE MAIN CEREMONY HELD THERE ON MAY 5 


TO MARK THE RETURN OF THE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT, 





who said of the present lack of accommodation at London Airport: “We stated we would put up 
with tents. We are delighted.” 
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PIPERS IN PARIS; THE CZECH ELECTION ; 
THE FAR NORTH; AND A ROBOT TELEPHONE 


THE PIPERS OF THE 52ND (LOWLAND) DIVISION PLAYING IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, DURING 
THEIR RECENT VISIT TO PARIS, EN ROUTE FOR THE V-PARADE. 


The pipe band of the 52nd (Lowland) Division recently spent three busy days in Paris. They were on 
their way to London to participate in the Victory parade, and took part in several parades in different 
parts of Paris, on May 26 marching eight-abreast down the Champs Elysées and counter-marching for 
about a quarter of an hour in the Place de la Concorde, to the joy of a large crowd who watched them. 


AIRCRAFT ON SKIS FOR A GOLD RUSH IN THE MODERN WAY: ONE WHEELED AND THREE 
SKI-MOUNTED BIPLANES AT YELLOWKNIFE, NORTH CANADIAN BOOM TOWN. 


The use of skis on aircraft, a technique much developed on snowy terrains during the war, has proved 

of considerable value in the far Northern mining districts of Canada, where exceptionally rich mineral 

fields lie in areas where winter temperatures fall to fifty degrees below zero and conventional transport 

methods are quite impracticable for most of the year. Our picture shows the airfield) of Yellowknife, in 
the Great Slave Lake District. 


COMMEMORATING THE GALLANT ACTIONS AT NARVIK IN 1940: A FRENCH WARSHIP (LEFT) 
IN THE HARBOUR FOR THE RECENT CELEBRATIONS. 


Members of the French figh services swelled the international attendance at the recent celebrations in . 
Narvik to commemorate the gallant actions of 1940. The first attack on the German destroyers lying there 
was made by our Second Saleen Flotilla, led by Com Warburton-Lee, who afterwards died of wounds 
suffered duri the action, on April 10, and caused second attack, by destroyers and 
H.M.S. Warspite, under the command of Vice- rniral Wh Whitworth, wiped out the opposing force. 





WATCHING THE ELECTION RESULTS COME IN AT PRAGUE, WHERE THE ELECTION 
OF MAY 26 MADE THE COMMUNISTS THE LARGEST SINGLE PARTY. 
The General Election which was held in Czechoslovakia on May 26 has resulted in an almost 
exact tie between the parties of the Left with 150 seats and the Right with 148. The 
Communists are, however, by a long way, the largest single party, with 114 seats, and it is 
expected that their influence will be predominant in the new Government when the Con- 
stituent Assembly meets again shortly, and that they may claim more portfolios. 


THE END OF “‘ EXERCISE MUSKOX”’: THE COMMANDER, COLONEL P. D. BAIRD (RIGHT), 
GREETED BY THE CANADIAN ARMY’S DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONAL RESEARCH. 
The Canadian Army’s “Exercise Muskox,” illustrated in our issue of March 30, ended at 
Edmonton, Alberta, on May 6, nearly three months after the expedition left its base at Churchill, 
Manitoba, during which the moving column covered over 3100 miles in the hitherto uncharted 
Arctic wastes of Alaska. The transport backbone of “ Exercise Muskox” was the fleet of snow- 
mobiles specially designed and built for the expedition, with a speed of 30 m.p.h. 


IPSOPHON : SECRETARY AND TELEPHONE COMBINED, A SWISS INVENTION WHICH 
TAKES TELEPHONE MESSAGES BY ITSELF, RECORDS THEM AUTOMATICALLY, AND 
REPEATS THEM AS REQUIRED; WITH ITS INVENTOR, M,. MOLLER. 
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OF SCIENCE. 
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SEA TURTLES IN BRITISH WATERS. 


ERIODICALLY a turtle is washed ashore on the British coast; the incident may 
result in a few lines in a local newspaper or a temporary exhibition by way of adver- 
tisement in the local fishmonger’s. Then it is forgotten, and in all probability, no one 
ever pauses to wonder whence the creature came, or how, or why. This must have been 
going on ‘since time immemorial and yet we are still unable to say definitely how many, 
and which, different kinds of turtle reach our coast. Up to less than ten years ago it was 
believed there were four, Luth, Atlantic Loggerhead, Green and Hawksbill. All of these 
have a general tropical and sub-tropical distribution on both sides, of the Atlantic, and 
it was thought that, during the summer months, an odd individual sometimes wandered 
too far north and, caught by the onset of winter, became numbed and was cast ashore. 
In 1938, however, Paul Deraniyagala, the Ceylon naturalist, identified) a specimen 
from the west coast of Ireland as a Kemp’s Loggerhead, or Ridley. This species is only 
known to breed on the American side of the Atlantic, and had previously been recorded 
only from between the Gulf of Mexico and Massachusetts. It seemed certain, therefore, 
that the individual washed ashore in Ireland must have crossed the Atlantic. If one, 
why-not others? A careful check of specimens preserved in museums and of many others 
that have been washed ashore since 1938, showed that about half the so-called Atlantic 
Loggerheads were Ridleys. It also confirmed that Luths, Atlantic Loggerheads and 
Hawksbills are amongst our visitors, but there was 
not a single example of a Green Turtle. Green 
Turtles have been washed ashore in Holland and 
Belgium, but some had tags attached to their 
flippers and all had probably been jettisoned from 
a passing ship. 

If the Ridleys cross the Atlantic it seems very 
possible that the other species also come from the 
same general region under the same stimulus. 
What that stimulus may be is unknown, but a 
consideration of the factors involved in an Atlantic 
crossing suggests a possibility. First of all consider 
the crossing itself and how long it would take. 
The general movement of water in the North 
Atlantic, the Gulf Stream system and its associated 
currents is favourable, there being a flow of water 
through the Florida Straits, first northwards and 
then eastwards to the European coasts. The 
velocity of the current varies from place to place, 
from an average of three knots in the Straits of 
Florida to about 3$ miles per day in mid-Atlantic, 
and from year to year. Now, it has been shown 
that the larve of European eels take about two 
years to travel from north of the Bahamas to the 
British coast. They are feeble swimmers and, 
travelling beneath. the surface, are not subject, as 











of derelict ships, which are affected by wind, have 
been recorded. The Fannie Wolston was observed 
north of the Bahamas (29° 15’ N. x 76°. 52’ W.) 
on February 14, 1894, and by October 1o of that 
year had reached 38° 48’ N. x 62° 30° W. The 
W. L. White passed close to this latter position 
early in April 1888 and was cast ashore in the 
Hebrides on January 23, 1889. Thus, the com- 
posite time for the whole crossing, drifting with 
wind and current, was about 174 months. A 
turtle, an active and powerful swimmer, may be 
expected to do the same journey in less time. It 
is not suggested that a turtle in mid-Atlantic 
deliberately swims eastwards ; if it could select a 
course it would presumably swim westwards, 
homewards. But there is probably a tendency to 
take the line of least resistance and, since it is 
easier to swim with the wind and sea than against 
them, movement would tend to be to the torth- 
east. A passage-time of about twelve to fifteen 
months, therefore, seems possible, though this 
will vary from year to year with the variations 
of the ocean currents and with the weather. 

Now the recorded dates of strandings in Britain, 
so far as they are available, lie between August and. 
February. Last year, for example, several turtles 
were stranded in South-West England, Wales, the 
Hebrides and Shetlands between these months. If 
our estimate of the journey-time is approximately 
correct, the implication is that these turtles left the 
American coast between August and November in 
the preceding year. Is it significant that September 
is the worst hurricane month in the Caribbean? Are 
the turtles started upon their journey by a violent local 
storm which carries them out of territory they know 
and leaves thém lost in the broad waters of the 
Atlantic ? If so, it is reasonable to infer that larger 
numbers of young than mature and stronger turtles 
would be affected, and this indeed appears to be so. 

Whatever may be the cause of the turtles Meginning 
their long last journey, could they subsist for more 
than a year away from their usual feeding-grounds ? 
The answer is ‘* Yes,’’ for all the species proved to reach 
the British coast are fish-eaters and so able to 
obtain food throughout the journey. On the other 
hand, the Green Turtle, whose presence in our 
waters is not confirmed, is the only Atlantic turtle largely vegetarian. And since its 
principal food is the coastal marine grass Zostera, the animal would probably starve to 
death in mid-Atlantic. 

Thus there is apparently good evidence that the turtles could, and do, come from the 
coasts of North America. The evidence is not, however, unimpeachable. If the Ridley 
breeds only in American waters, then the matter is settled; but there is a very similar 
turtle on the West African coast which may ultimately prove to be the same species. 
Only the comparison of series of specimens of all ages from both sides of the Atlantic and 
from Britain can settle the point. Again, the absence of the Green Turtle, which appears 
to be good confirmatory evidence, cannot be regarded as proved. It is certain that only 
a fraction of the turtles reaching our coasts is ever found, and of these, only a few reach 
the hands of naturalists who are expert in their identification. This incompleteness of 
the records also casts doubt upon the apparent duration of the turtles’ arrival season, and 
estimates of age deduced from size are at present unreliable owing to lack of knowledge of 
growth-rates in the different species. 

The problem presented by these vagrant turtles is, in itself, largely an academic one, 
but it may prove to have economic implications. The little information available indicates 
that the numbers reaching our coasts fluctuate considerably from year to year, and it is 
important that these fluctuations shall be studied in relation to similar fluctuations in other 
marine animals and plants and in relation to oceanic water moveménts. It may well be 
that a good or bad turtle year presages good or bad catches in some particular fishery in the 
years that follow, H. W. Parxer, M.A. 








A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR TO THE COAST OF BRITAIN: 
P OF THE ATLANTIC LOGGERHEAD FOUND AT BUDE, CORNWALL, IN_ 1945. 
turtles are, to the effects of wind. The movements The mystery of where the turtles which are found stranded on our beaches started their long 
voyage remains unsolved and much work must 
great deal of the research can only be carried out in those waters where the animals normally 
live and breed, but one of the essential links in the chain of evidence can be forged from the 
results of the examination of the maximum number of specimens from our home waters. 


be done before the answer can be given. 





FOR COMPARISON WITH THE YOUNG SPECIMEN : 
THALASSOCHELYS CARETTA, SHOWING THE COSTAL SHIELDS WHICH BECOME 
COMPLETELY OSSIFIED WITH AGE. 





THE LARGEST LIVING SPECIES OF TURTLE ; REACHING A LENGTH OF 8 Fr. 
AND A WEIGHT OF NEARLY A TON: 
DERMOCHELYS, CAUGHT IN A SUBMARINE NET DURING WORLD WAR I. 
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THE STORY OF A VICTORIAN tiaiune 


fag attempt to assess, sixty years after the event, the correctness of a throat specialist’s 
diagnosis may seem a futile proceeding. But that diagnosis shook Germany and 
Great Britain and had repercussions round the world. R. Scott Stevenson gives his book 
““MoRELL MackenzigE” (Heinemann; 15s.) the sub-title ‘‘ The Story of a Victorian 
Tragedy.” It is no exaggeration ; for it seeks the truth behind the conflicting arguments 
as to whether the Crown Prince Frederick of Germany was rightly advised by his German 
doctors, who wanted to operate in the early stages of the disease which proved to be cancer 
of the throat, and whether the English specialist, called in to decide, was wrong when he 
counselled against operation. From that decision arose not merely prolonged and bitter 
medical argument, but deep political controversy and accusation. Did the English 
laryngologist make his diagnosis in good faith, or was he influenced—as his enemies averred 
—by the desire of interested parties to make sure that the Crown Prince should ascend the 
throne as Emperor Frederick III. ? We do know that if the Emperor had lived long enough 
—he reigned for ninety-nine days only—the Germany he guided would have been very 
different from the reactionary State it became under his son, and so the great World Wars 
might never have taken place. It is with these absorbing matters that the author, himself 
a distinguished laryngologist, deals. He has put years of research into his task. He even 
tells how, posted to Gibraltar during the war, he came with-delight upon the~Garrison 
Library, where he ‘‘ browsed among the files from 
_ 1850 of The Times and The Illustrated London 
News.” Quoting chapter and verse for and against 
Mackenzie, he sums up in his favour as the chival- 
rous physician who, single-handed and in the face 
of opposition and intrigue, by his determined 
intervention prolonged the life and effected the 
accession of an Emperor. 

Every lover of horses and rider to hounds will 
revel in “Gone Away WitH O’MALLEY,” by 
M. O’Malley Knott (Hurst and Blackett; 16s.), 
for here is the record of an Irishman whose 
dominant interest in life and whose constant love 
for nearly seventy years have been riding, racing, 
hunting, and all things connected with horses. As 
a boy of ten he backed his first winner, met his first 
welsher and made up his mind to become the 
greatest gentleman jockey in Ireland: He did not 
achieve his ambition. First he went to sea.. Then 
he joined an Irish-American veterinary surgeon in 
San Francisco. Stable-boy work for a year, then 
New York and the Veterinary College, where he 
practised on pretty well everything from Pekes to 
kangaroos. When he was established as a “ vet ” 
in New Jersey he took up hunting again and helped 
to start many new hunts. The story is told with 
all the exuberance of a keen Irishman. Not least 
among the book’s attractions are Paul Brown’s 
pen-and-ink drawings. 

‘** It has been computed that one pair of blue tits 
annually consume 2,000,000 caterpillars and grubs, 
as well as countless eggs of insects too minute to 
allow of accurate assessment,”’ says C. Percival 
Staples in “ Brrps 1n A GARDEN SANCTUARY” 
(Warne ; 12s. 6d.). The book sets out to explain 
how and why the common birds of our gardens and 
countryside should be protected, and in so doing 
enters the controversial arena as to which birds are 
beneficent and which harmful. There is only one 
which Mr. Staples names as 100 per cent. harmful : - 
the wood-pigeon. The house sparrow comes next, 
with jay and magpie not far behind. On the credit 
side, titmice, robins, wrens and hedge sparrows are 
among the most beneficent, and, ‘“‘on the whole, 
birds in a garden can be regarded as a blessing and 
a joy.” How to attract them with nesting-boxes, 
food supplies and congenial surroundings is told. 
Even the provision of nesting materials is advocated 
—shredded cotton-wool, dogs’ combings, feathers 
and moss. Of enemies in a bird sanctuary, the rat 

and the grey squirrel are the chief. Mr. Staples says 
he knows of two wooded areas in Buckinghamshire 
whence nearly all small bird life has disappeared because 
of the grey squirrels. The habits of some three-dozen 
birds are detailed in the light of their reactions and 
requirements under sanctuary conditions. 

Apart from the robin, birds figure not at all in 
V. Sackville-West’s long poem “THE GARDEN” 
(Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.). There must have been 
many who, delighting in that great Hawthornden Prize 
of 1927 which described so wonderfully “‘ The Land,” 
hoped for a successor telling of the more intimate garden 
and its tasks and beauties through the seasons. Now 
they have their hope fulfilled. 


But now of agriculture’s little brother 

I touch the pretty treble, pluck the string, 
Making the necklace of a gardener’s year, 
A gardener’s job, for better or for worse 
Strung all too easily in beads of verse. 


It is for better that Miss Sackville-West has strung 
for us her verse. The poem will stand alongside its 
predecessor in rightful complement. There is a self- 
deprecatory note in the dedication—itself a charming piece of work—which all who know 
the talent of her writing, and all who read this latest exemplar will, if not resent, at least 
reject. Whatever she may or may not have achieved as gardener—and that is for the 
favoured few to assess—she certainly has not failed as poet. So— 
Here is a poem to fill your leisure 
Where every word is lived and true. 
And the writer may rest well assured that it will bring pleasure not merely to that “ faithful, 
tolerant heart ” to whom it is dedicated, a lover of woods, of words, of flowers, but to all 
of like discernment. 

In the sacred books of many lands, ranging from the “ Rig-Veda,” written in Sanskrit 
between 2000 and 3000 B.c., to “ The Book of Mormon,” first published in 1830, the bee 
has had a significant place. So Edwin Way Teale reminds us in “ Tue Gotpen Turonc ” 
(Museum Press ; 10s. 6d.), a cheap edition of which is now to hand, the first edition having 
appeared some three years ago. It is a delightful book with its combination of scientific 
inquisitiveness and artistic imagery, and all who recall the wonderful photographs of the 
author’s book “‘ Grassroot Jungles,” reviewed in this column some time ago, may look 
forward to the superb illustrations with which the present volume is enhanced. 

Michael Barsley’s autobiography, ** THz Wor aT THE Door " (Michael Joseph ; ros. 6d.), 
is amusing both for its satirical .omment on life and people and for its Thurber-like drawings. 
His familiar, the wolf in whom he confides, insists that it is better to have a wolf at the door 
than a skeleton in the cupboard. So the pair of them launch Mr. Barsley’s life-story. 
And the reader chuckles, W. R. Catverrt, 
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AN ADULT LOGGERHEAD, 
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Hacking in an English June. Bridles a-tingle, 
silken skins a-judder, Las 9b erate 
into. the 
—carhies you 
swiftly to the Stables and luxuriously 


FORD FIRST IN VALUE... 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 
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All material things being equal, it's INDIA 
a > that builds “The finest tyres made’ 















BLACK « WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY , 








Daily Constitutional 


A glass of “‘ Black & White”’ is enjoyable at any 
time. It is a fine tonic and stimulant and helps 
to maintain a sound constitution. At present, 
supplies are restricted, but everything possible 
is being done to ensure a fair share all round 
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PLEASE REMEMBER 
OUR WORK 
BY GIFT OR LEGACY 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
13, Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H. PRINcEss ELIZABETH. 
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THE A.B. C. OF SAVING —No. 8 


DEFERRED SPENDING 





We've got fo keep on 


SAVING 

















2 Let’s ask the Squander Bug. “All 
nonsense!” says he. “Don’t save. 
Spend now. What does it matter if 


goods are scarce and prices high?” 
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British Consols 
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_ Virginio cigarettes at 
“In Bond" for sser 
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MACDONALD'S ¢Vcirkerres | 


3 “Don’t get the spending itch!” 
says your Wiser Self. ‘Hang on for 
the things you really want. Wait 
until there’s a wider choice and bigger 
supplies in the shops. Saving will get 
them, spending won’t.” 
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When. Say 8 
olden Shred 
reappears upon the 
breakfast table 
you will know that 


lhe Worlds Best 
Marmalade - 


ts being made again 
“until then the 
Marmalade to buy is 


James Robertson & Sons (P.M.) Ltd. 


London, Paisley, Manchester, Bristol fA) 














SEAS) 


Here's where we all come in 


4 Our-choice is easy. Let’s go on 
saving. We’ll spend to better advantage 
when times are better; in the mean-, 
time—‘ invest in Prosperity,’ is the 





motto ! 











SAVE FOR PROSPERITY 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS IN NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
DEFENCE BONDS, POST OFFICE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 














Issued by the National Savings Committee 











Good, pure, delicious 

‘ood. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 
MONTCOMENE & CO-LID-1BROX - GLASGOW. 
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the better things in 
life appeal to your sense of good taste... and 
you would select a really fine Vermouth . . . then 


chose Vamour Vermouth for there is 





Always expect the 
‘unexpected” 





When the other fellow comes “ out 


of the blue” the habit of always 
expecting the ‘“‘unexpected,’’ 
coupled with good brakes, may well 
avert disaster. The motorist who 
develops the habit of mental alert- 
ness under all road conditions and 
who has his brakes tested at regular 
intervals will make a big contribu- 
tion to his own safety and the . 


welfare of others. 
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SWEET OR DRY 








Live and let live.. 


ON THE ROAD/ 


FITFERODO BRAKE LININGS 
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“I'm all at sea 


ESSE in civvy street” 


HEAT STORAGE It’s a _ half-sad, half-glad day when a 
COOKERS AND service girl sheds her unitorm for the last 
WATERHEATERS time. But it’s a glad-day when, as a 


civilian, she finds it possible to exchange 
precious coupons for ‘Celanese.’ For the 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY quality of Lingerie in ‘Celanese’ makes it 
Props: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est. 1854 a ‘gilt-edged’ coupon investment and its 
Riaertekien, Seeman appealing loveliness enchants the eye of 
Advisory Dept: . 
46 Davies Street, - - London, W.1 the uniform-weary. 
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Fountains «Abbey, Yorkshire 


ENTURIES OLD ABBEYS, 
(_srurces castles, mansions 

of imposing exteriors... 
furnishings and decorations, 
priceless heirlooms of the crafts- 
men of the past—these are the 
historic values rich in culture and 
art which are the background of 
the Yorkshire of to-day with its 
thousands of craftsmen skilled in 
so many trades. 
This tradition is to be seen through- 
out Yorkshire, among its people, 
in its cities and towns, in its indus- 
tries, and is the solid foundation 
upon which “The Yorkshire Post” 
is established. 
Owned, edited and published in 
Yorkshire it is indeed part of 
Yorkshire life, yet with that 
breadth of outlook which causes 
its viewpoints to be studied and 
quoted throughout the world. 
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Good work ... Good whisky 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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VICTORY AND AN EPITOME OF THE ROYAL NAVY'S FINEST TRADITIONS: A SECTIONAL DRAWI 
-space aboard Victory in 1805. At Trafalgar she 
d at Chatham Dockyard in 1765, and in her time afloat wore the flags of many famous 
Prior to Trafalgar she had fought off Ushant, Gibraltar and Cape St. Vincent, 
1803. Of the two extensive refits Victory 


Portsmouth, and although permanently in dry-dock, has been refitted and rigged as she was on the day of the historic 
Drawn BY our Spsciat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE Co-OPERA Tf 


THE SHIP THAT LINKS US TO-DAY WITH OUR MOST FAMOUS NAVAL 
which the Royal Navy contributed so much, inspired by a great drawing of the famous ship accurately represents the accommodation, armament and storage 
long history no victory has typified this spirit more than that was a comparatively old ship, having been launche 


is still in service as the flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, admirals — Keppel, Kempenfelt, Howe, Hood and Jervis. 
battle. Our sectional and consequently was often répaired or refitted; notably in 1787, 1790 and between 1801 and 


To-day, June 8, we celebrate the Allied victory over the Axis Powers to 
tradition of service and success in the face of overwhelming odds. In its 
won by Nelson at Trafalgar on October 21, 1805. His flagship, H.M.S. Victory, 
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SHOWING HER ACCOMMODATION, ARMAMENT AND STORAGE SPACE. 
also two 68-pdr. carronades. Victory was painted ‘ Nelson-fashion,” j.e., with a black hull, black port-lids and a yellow strake along each tier 
A ship of this type was known as a line-of-battle ship and carried a crew of about 700 men, who slept in hammocks slung 


In action the cockpit was taken over by the ship's surgeon, who conducted major operations without anesthetics by the 
Victory that Nelson died before the last shots of his famous action had been fired 


NELSON’S FLAGSHIP HMS. VICTORY, AS SHE WAS AT THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 


DRAWING OF 
yar she underwent before 1805, the second was the more drastic, when she was brought up-to-date and made into a modern “first-rate,” just as in 
famous more recent times we have remodelled our battleships, particularly those of the Queen. Elizabeth class. Victory is 186 ft. in length, haf 2 of ports. 
incent, beam of 52 ft., and her tonnage is 2162. At Trafalgar she carried 104 guns—thirty 1!2-pdrs. on the upper deck; twenty-eight 24-pdrs. on between decks. 
the middle deck; thirty 32-pdrs. on the lower deck, and an additional fourteen 12-pdrs. on the quarter-deck and forecastle, where there were dim light of battle-lanterns. It was in the cockpit of 


Victory 
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